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THE MOVEMENT FOR MUNICIPAL REFORM. 

BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 



The problems confronting those interested in the welfare and 
advancement of our American cities are both numerous and ex- 
tensive. They involve questions of the election of competent offi- 
cials, and the selection of trained subordinates; of the enactment 
of new laws, and the enforcement of those already on the statute 
book; of the maintenance of law and order, and the suppression 
of vice; of policy, the determination of whether a city shall own 
and operate its franchises, or lease them to a private corporation 
or give them away absolutely to private parties; of municipal 
functions; of cleanliness, health and sanitation; of municipal 
standards, of municipal taste, and finally, of civic patriotism. 

I place the problem of the election of competent officials and 
the selection of trained subordinates first, as it is one of funda- 
mental and far-reaching importance. Indeed, it lies at the basis 
of all good government. Good laws are important; good men to 
execute them are essential. The most striking illustration of this 
proposition is to be found in the management of the New York 
Police Department under the Tammany regime and under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's. Until late in the latter's term there was no 
change in the laws relating to the New York police system; indeed, 
few radical changes were made at any time; but there was, never- 
theless, a most marked difference in the results. Under Tam- 
many, vice flourished with the protection of the department; law 
breakers were in close touch with the police and were unmolested 
so long as they maintained a satisfactory understanding with those 
whose duty it was to detect and punish crime; laws were enforced 
against those who bowed not to Tammany or refused to contribute 
to its treasury; while those who did basked in a profitable immu- 
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nity. When Roosevelt and his brave and honest colleagues took 
charge, all this disappeared and an impartial enforcement of the 
law against all offenders, high or low, rich or poor, followed. 
Crime diminished, vice hid its head, and old-time offenders for- 
sook their haunts and sought newer and less dangerous fields of 
activity. In the one case, the department promoted and protected 
vice. In the other, it lent every effort to its prosecution and 
extermination. 

Mayor Pingree's administration is another notable illustration 
of the principle just enunciated. I do not recall that the laws of 
Michigan enlarged the powers of the public-spirited and courag- 
eous Mayor of Detroit; but I do know he executed the laws he 
found on the statute books in a spirit of fairness and impartiality, 
without fear or favor, and in the interest of the community at 
large, rather than of selfish individuals or corporations. I think 
that the great majority of the citizens of Detroit will agree in 
testifying that their city has benefited morally, physically and 
financially because they had for Mayor a man who placed the 
city's interest foremost, and constantly and conscientiously worked 
to advance its welfare. 

Municipal reformers now quite generally believe that the mu- 
nicipal problem is in a large part one of men. We must get the 
right men in the right place, and then keep them there. So 
we are not surprised when we find an increasing number of re- 
form organizations devoting their energies mainly to the elec- 
tion of the right sort of officials. It is significant of the growing 
public opinion on this point that, within the past eighteen months 
in three different cities, unusually large votes have been cast for 
strictly municipal candidates. In Chicago, in April, 1897, nearly 
80,000 votes were polled for John Marshall Harlan for Mayor; 
in November last, 151,000 were cast for Seth Low for Mayor of 
Greater New York; and in February last nearly 58,000 votes were 
cast for William Henry Rhawn for Tax Receiver of Philadelphia. 
Neither Mr. Harlan, Mr. Low nor Mr. Rhawn was supported either 
by the Republican or Democratic machines. Mr. Harlan had be- 
hind him a Citizens' party; Mr. Low was supported by the Citi- 
zens' Union; and Mr. Rhawn was nominated by the Municipal 
League, and subsequently by the Citizens' party, organized dur- 
ing the campaign. 

The extraordinarily large vote in each of these cases indi- 
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cates that the voters are learning to place the candidate and his 
fitness for the office above partisan considerations. In Chicago the 
Harlan vote exceeded the Republican vote; so did the. Low vote 
in New York, and in Philadelphia it exceeded the Democratic. 
In each instance the Independents became the vigorous minor- 
ity, supplanting the old national minority party. 

Reform organizations with scarcely an exception insist that 
municipal affairs must be divorced from State and national poli- 
tics, and considered solely from a municipal standpoint. Every 
year instances multiply, showing the growth of this doctrine, al- 
though the three we have just mentioned are the most conspicu- 
ous illustrations; others, however, will recur at once to those who 
have followed the trend of municipal development during the 
past few years. 

The selection of trained subordinates upon approved civil 
service reform principles is quite as generally insisted upon by 
reform bodies as the one to which we have just alluded. Civil 
service reform is a sine qua non of municipal reform. While the 
latter involves more than the former, to be successful it must 
include all of it. This has been universally recognized, and I 
do not recall a single organization dealing with the political side 
of municipal reform which does not strenuously insist upon it. 
It is a corner stone of the New York Citizens' Union and the 
Philadelphia Municipal League. The Civic Federation of Chi- 
cago is mainly responsible (in co-operation with the local Civil 
Service Reform Association) for the Illinois law. The Baltimore 
Reform League has always been a persistent advocate of the pol- 
icy, and the St. Louis Civic Federation has just concluded a 
most active and aggressive campaign in behalf of the adoption of 
a civil service reform amendment to the city's charter. The Cit- 
izens' League of New Orleans secured civil service reform as 
one of the first fruits of its magnificent victories. The National 
Municipal League has always stood for the principle, and has 
worked in closest harmony and co-operation with the National 
Civil Service Reform Association; and it has never failed to make 
it a prominent topic for discussion at its conferences. 

It is hardly necessary at this late day and in this connection 
to discuss the reasons why this is so. Intelligent people generally 
have accepted these principles; officials who have been protected 
by their operation from the onslaught of the spoilsmen, endorse 
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them; experience has demonstrated their practicability. They 
will be engrafted upon our statute laws and constitutions and 
adopted in our municipalities, when the inertia of the average 
citizen is overcome. The main difficulty is not in the acceptance 
of the principles, but in applying them. The attacks of the ma- 
chine are less dangerous than the indifference of apathetic friends. 

Next in importance to the election of competent officials and 
the selection of trained subordinates, we must place the enact- 
ment of new laws. The greater proportion of American muni- 
cipal charters are at best an ill assorted and inconsistent mass 
(perhaps I would be justified in saying mess) of laws, lacking in 
logical order and clear legislative intent. While there are some 
notable exceptions, until quite lately municipal legislation in 
America has been in a most backward state. There has been no 
clear-cut conception of municipal functions; nor has there been 
any attempt to formulate a charter based upon American ex- 
perience and political traditions. Eecently, efforts have been in- 
augurated in some of the larger cities, which have met with more 
or less success, to secure the enactment of new charters. In New 
Orleans, the Citizens' League made the question of a new charter 
an election issue and won. Then it proceeded to draft a modern 
charter and urged it upon the Legislature, and in this it was suc- 
cessful. The Merchants' Association of San Francisco has been 
working for a new charter in place of the present antiquated 
scheme of government of that city, which, while it may be ad- 
mirably adapted to subserve the interests of the Southern Pacific 
Kailroad, prevents the citizens from effecting any substantial re- 
forms. The association's first proposed charter was defeated at 
the polls; its second attempt succeeded. In Minneapolis, as well 
as in Duluth and several other of the larger Minnesota cities, new 
charters will be shortly submitted for popular approval. In Ohio, 
thanks to the long-continued and carefully planned labors of the 
State Board of Commerce, a bill was passed by the Legislature 
providing for a Commission to codify the laws relating to the 
cities, as a preliminary step to the enactment of a more logical 
and wiser scheme of municipal government. In other cities and 
States similar movements have been instituted, and I think I am 
justified in saying that there is a general dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent forms, and an equally general desire for improvement. 

The National Municipal League, at its Louisville meeting in 
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1897, authorized the appointment of a Committee of Ten to report 
on the feasibility of adopting a Municipal Programme. This 
committee, in pursuance of the objects of its appointment, has 
given careful study to the whole municipal problem in America, 
and will report as a result of its labors a constitutional amend- 
ment and a municipal corporation act, which will embody a 
scheme of government adapted to American municipalities. The 
scope and contents of the committee's report will not be disclosed 
until the next meeting of the league, which it is expected will 
be held in Indianapolis in the autumn, but it is quite generally 
understood that it will be in some respects the most important 
contribution to the study of municipal government thus far made. 

There is scarcely any substantial difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of enforcing those laws already on the statute books. 
If they are wise and intended to correct existing evils, they should 
be enforced to secure the advantages originally intended; if they 
are antiquated, honest enforcement will quickly lead to a repeal. 
There should be no unenforced laws on our books. Every such 
law detracts from the effectiveness of other laws. If the pro- 
visions of one law can be evaded with impunity, the question is 
very soon propounded, why cannot we evade other laws with 
equal impunity? If the executive is allowed any discretion as to 
which laws he shall enforce, the door is opened at once to favorit- 
ism and corruption. This was the case in New York City under 
Tammany, and will be the case wherever such a policy is tol- 
erated. Experience has time and again demonstrated the sound- 
ness and wisdom of the doctrine that the quicker way to secure 
repeal of an unpopular or obsolete law is to enforce it strictly. 

Some very effective reform work has been done by associa- 
tions which have stood for the enforcement of the law. In most 
large cities there are law and order societies, making a specialty 
of the enforcement of the laws relating to excise and the social 
evil. Other organizations, like the Citizens' Associations of Bos- 
ton, Albany, Philadelphia and Chicago, confine their efforts to 
the laws and ordinances relating to city business. Each one of these 
and they are only types of many more scattered over the country, 
has saved thousands of dollars to taxpayers, promoted municipal 
order and cleanliness and a stricter compliance with contract speci- 
fication and wholesome municipal regulations. The Philadelphia 
body, through its insistence upon the enforcement of the law re- 
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quiring street railways to pay for the paving of the streets occu- 
pied by their tracks, secured the collection of over $400,000 from 
the companies and established a precedent which has since been 
faithfully followed. 

The Citizens' Association of Albany completely revolutionized 
the methods of administration; and the most recent success of the 
Chicago Association (perhaps the most important of its career) 
was the complete and final establishment and vindication of the 
Illinois civil service law, by the highest tribunals. 

Working hand in hand with what has come to he designated 
quite generally as law and order work, we find quite frequently 
organizations like that of which Dr. Parkhurst was president when 
he made his sensational and startling exposures concerning Tam- 
many's complicity with vice and crime. The question of the pol- 
icy to be pursued by cities in regard to the social evil is in some 
respects the most difficult and most delicate confronting those 
charged with the execution of the laws; but just so soon as an 
official is permitted to punish one offender and allow another to 
go free, just so soon such a course as disgraced New York under 
Tammany rule is made possible. 

What we may call, for want of a better designation, policy 
determining organizations, are growing in number. In this class 
may be placed municipal ownership leagues, park and playground 
associations, public education and improvement societies. In Bos- 
ton a municipal ownership committee is laboring to create a sen- 
timent in favor of a policy which will lead to Boston's becoming 
the owner of her street railways. Similar organizations in New 
York and Buffalo and several Western cities are working to 
the same end. While there is a general recognition on the part 
of all reform bodies that there must be a change in the policy 
of dealing with municipal franchises, but few as yet have gone 
to the extent of those just mentioned. The opinion is general 
that the average American city has been most profligate in its 
management of these matters, and that the cities have suffered 
by improvidence and corruption. Eeform sentiment seems to be 
divided, however, between the policy of leases for short periods 
with provision for adequate compensation, and that of municipal 
ownership and private operation. Few organizations have gone 
so far as to insist upon both municipal ownership and operation. 

The movement for small parks and public playgrounds grows 
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apace. In New York and Philadelphia it has made rapid and 
substantial strides; Chicago is not far behind; indeed Western cit- 
ies generally have shown wise foresight in providing for ample 
breathing spaces, and means for recreation. In some cities the 
demand for parks and playgrounds has been incorporated in the 
platforms of political parties, notably in that of the Citizens' 
Union of Greater New York. In Philadelphia the City Parks 
Association has so far succeeded in moulding public policy that not 
only has the area of squares and small parks in the more densely 
populated section been greatly enlarged, but a long look ahead 
has been taken, and ample provision made for future needs. I 
think we can say that this phase of the movement has succeeded 
to an unexpected degree, and it does not seem to be any longer 
a question of policy, but rather one of means and ability. 

City improvement societies in many places discharge the func- 
tion of parks and playground associations, going further, how- 
ever, in attempting to beautify our cities by means of landscape 
gardening and artistic treatment and decoration of public build- 
ings. In this work the women of our cities have found a con- 
genial field for their talents, and have aided materially in devel- 
oping a more elevated and refined municipal taste. They have 
found an equally congenial field in the direction of improving 
and protecting the health and sanitation of cities. Women's 
health protective associations and sanitary leagues have contrib- 
uted materially to the alleviation of evils threatening the health 
of our urban communities. They have devoted their energies 
to such practical and important matters as the filtration of the 
water supply; the disposal of garbage and the cleaning of streets — 
matters of municipal housecleaning with which they are pecu- 
liarly fitted to grapple. 

Closely associated with all the lines of activity which we have 
discussed are those efforts designed to raise municipal standards 
and instill into our citizens a keener appreciation of their duties 
in times of peace and within the borders of their town or city. 
We have all along been suffering from a perverted or wholly in- 
adequate view of the importance of municipal government and of 
the true meaning of civic patriotism and its obligations. Too 
many have felt that the only way in which they were called upon 
to serve their country was upon the field of battle or upon the 
quarter deck of a battleship, failing to realize that perhaps there 
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was quite as much of heroism in voting for one's principles on 
election day, or in service upon a board of aldermen having the 
interests of a hundred thousand people and of millions of dol- 
lars of property in its charge. It is indeed an encouraging sign 
of the times to find, in all sections of our land, good citizenship 
leagues and good government clubs, municipal leagues and civic 
clubs working to inculcate a profounder and a more correct view 
of true civic patriotism, and seeking to create a public spirit in 
the interest of right municipal conduct that will be intolerant 
of any variation from the highest standards of municipal right- 
eousness and efficiency. 

"Within the past few years the National Municipal League has 
come to play an important part in the development of municipal 
reform, in that it has brought together for an interchange of views 
those interested in municipal problems. It has sought to produce 
that helpful inspiration which comes from the contact of those 
working along similar lines under differing environments. It 
has stimulated a closer study of municipal conditions, a keener 
observation of the shortcomings and defects of municipal admin- 
istration, and a profounder and more intelligent appreciation of 
the difficulties of ,the situation. Through its national conferences 
for good city government, public interest has been aroused and 
reform workers educated and inspired, and a literature produced 
that has been of untold value to the student and practical admin- 
istrator alike. The proceedings of these conferences, published 
each year, form, in the opinion of intelligent critics, the most 
substantial addition thus far made to the literature of the subject. 

In this hasty review we have mentioned the ways in which 
reformers are working and the movements to bring them into 
closer relations and to create a more generally diffused public 
spirit. No attempt has been made to indicate, even in the slight- 
est way, the great and substantial progress that has thus far at- 
tended them. I have not sought to show the number or mem- 
bership or accomplishments of the constantly growing list of or- 
ganizations. Suffice it to say that the development has been such 
as to fill with the liveliest hope of an early realization those 
who have been laboring, in season and out, for many years in 
the cause of the better government of our American cities. 

Clinton Eogers Woodruff, 
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